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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
AT HOME. 
MISS SYBIL LORING’S RECITAL. 
A VOCAL recital was given on Wednes- 
day evening, April 17th, by Miss Sybil 
Loring, a soprano who deservedly won 
warm favour from a large audience. Her 
voice is of a beautiful quality and well 
controlled, while her rendering of the 





thirteen songs in her selection, including 
the Cavatina from “Der Freischiitz,” 
Schubert’s “Sehnsucht” and  Dvordak’s 
“Gipsy Song,” No. 4, showed that she has 
a considerable range of sympathy and ex- 
pression. Among those who co-operated 
with her were Miss Honoria Traill and 
Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, who were heard 
together in a fine rendering of Beethoven's 
Sonata in G minor for piano and ‘cello. 
icone 
MISSES SCHWERER AND NETTLESHIP’S 
RECITAL. 

A recital was given on Thursday, 
April 18, in the A€olian Hall by 
Miss Marie Schwerer and Miss Ethel 
Nettleship, two young artists who com- 
mended themselves by their earnestness. 
They were heard together in a_praise- 
worthy rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in © major for the two instruments and 
the Allegro from Bach’s Sonata in G 
minor, while Miss Schwerer gave as a solo 
an intelligent and refined performance of 
Brahms’ Sonata in F minor, and Miss 
Nettleship played Valentini’s E major 
Sonata, an interesting eighteenth-century 
work, with a nght feeling for its essential 
spirit. 

ee 
MME. LYND-MARTIN’S RECITAL, 
A fine contralto voice like that of 
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Mme. Mabel Lynd-Martin is always 
heard with acceptance, and her second re- 
cital undoubtedly gave great pleasure to 
an audience that filled the Salle Erard. 
Her voice is quite outside the common 
and she adds to it an earnestness and a 
certain power of expression which go far 
to make her singing interesting and at- 
tractive. Her songs ranged from “ Bois 
Epais” and “Ombra ma fu” to “Ich 
grolle nicht” and Beethoven’s Creation 
Hymn, her voice and style telling best 
perhaps in the last. L. D. 





a 


MME. DE LARA’S CONCERT. 


Mme. Adelina de Lara gave an evening 
concert at the Bechstein Hall on April 
23rd, at which she appeared as pianist as 
well as a composer. In the former 7éle 
she gave us a brilliant rendering of Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” and in 
the second, z.e., that of a composer, she was 
represented by her new song-cycle, “The 
Rose of the World,” which was sung by 
Mr. John Coates in a highly effective 
manner. The concert-giver had, moreover, 
the assistance of the Kruse Quartet, with 
whom she was heard in Brahms’ Quartet 
in E minor. 


MISS ADA THOMAS AND HERR NEUMANN’S 
RECITAL, 

These two artists gave an interesting 
violin and piano recital at the Bechstein 
Hall on Friday evening, April 19th. Miss 
Thomas gave a fine reading of Schubert's 
“Moment Musical” in A and the same 
master’s Scherzo in B flat; other numbers 
were by Leschetizky, A. S. Henry, Tchai- 
kovsky and Brahms. Herr Neumann 
played Bach’s Concerto in E major, also 
pieces by Leclair, etc., and with the pianist 
Fauré’s Sonata in A. Mr. G. Elwes, the 
vocalist, was unable‘ to appear. 








MISS ROSELLE’S CONCERT. 

Miss Feilding Roselle gave an after- 
noon song recital at the Bechstein Hall on 
Wednesday, April 24th, on which occasion 
she was heard in no less than sixteen songs 
most of them, of course, German, and a 
few English ones at the end. The brothers 
Leo and Mischel Cherniavsky played some 
violin and ’cello solos in a highly effective 
manner. ° 


| 
| 
| 





MISS JESSIE FRANKLAND’S CONCERT. 


Miss Jessie Frankland .gave an -evening 
concert at the AXolian Hall on Tuesday 
evening, April 23rd; she was assisted by 
Miss Castelle, Mr. Gade and the Lon- 
don Euphonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Alexander Benck. The concert was 
managed by Mr. T. Arthur Russell. 


MISS LUCY MARTUGH’S RECITAL. 

This took place at the Steinway Hall 
on Wednesday evening, April 24th. Miss 
Martugh has a beautiful and well-trained 
voice and her pronunciation is excellent. 
She was assisted by Mr. Edward Bright- 
well and the concert was under the direc- 
tion of Mr. N. Vert. 


MRS. MARY LAYTON’S LADIES’ CHOIR 

Gave a concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday evening, April 25th, under the 
management of N. Vert. This choir con- 
sists of some 60 voices, and is so well 
balanced that it deserved much more at- 
tention than it received from a somewhat 
small audience; but this can hardly be 
wondered at, considering the number of 
concerts and other entertainments that are 
going on night after night in all of our 
concert rooms and halls! 











MISS SYBIL KEYMER’S RECITAL. 


I have heard this talented child-violinist 
when she first appeared some three or 
four years ago. She is a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Wilhelmj, and certainly possesses 
extraordinary talent and genius; she has 
a full, round tone and_ considerable 
“technique” and very certain intonation. 
These great qualifications in a violinist 
were sufficiently proved by the way in 
which she mastered Paganini’s Concerto 
in D on the occasion of her concert on 
Friday evening, April the 26th, which, 
taking it all round, was a great success. 
The concert was managed by Messrs. Vert 
and Sinkins. 





MISSES EVELYN WYNNE AND GUN- 
THORPE’S RECITAL 
Was announced for May 2nd in the 
evening at the AZolian Hall, under the 
direction of Miss E. L.. Robinson. The 


two ladies were assisted by Mr. Edwin 
Goldwater, with whom Miss Gunthorpe, 
the pianist, gave a beautiful rendering of 
Brahms’ Sonata in G major, Op. 78, for 
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piano and violin, while Miss Evelyn 
Wynne sang songs by Brahms, Dr. Arne, 
Franco Leoni and Mallinson. The recital 
was under the high patronage of the 
Countess of Bedford, Viscountess Mor- 
peth, Ladies Stanley of Alderley, 


Methuen, Esther Smith, Lowe, etc. 





DR. CHURCHILL SIBLEY’S CONCERT 

Took place at the Bechstein Hall on 
Friday evening, May 3rd, before a large 
and enthusiastic audience, for it was “to 
mark the Doctor’s completion of twenty- 
five years’ work in London.” The pro- 
gramme was of course of a popular and 
miscellaneous kind and was successfully 
carried out by the following artists who 
consented to assist: Miss Evangeline 
Florence, Mme. Maggie Purvis, Miss Ger- 
trude Lonsdale, Miss Alice Coates, Mme. 
Kate Bauer, Mr. Iver McKay, Mr. H. Lane 
Wilson, Mr. Albert Archdeacon, Mr. 
Horatio Connell and Mr. Ffrangcon- 
Davies. Violin, Herr Franz Meisel; 
‘cello, Mr. Sydney Brooks; harp, Mr. 
Frederick Hall. At the piano: Mr. 
Algernon H. Lindo and Mr. William 
Carter. 





M. DE PACHMANN’S FAREWELL RECITAL 

Took place on Wednesday, May 8th, at 
the Queen’s Hall, and notwithstanding 
that the elements seemed against him, he 
attracted an audience that filled the large 
Hall from top to floor, there being 
hardly a seat left. For it was the petted 
pianist’s farewell appearance previous to 
his departure for America, the land of 
the dollars, which seem to have a great 
fascination for the artists, and without 
which no artist, may he be ever so great, 
can, or seems to be able to exist! On 
this occasion the great pianist was in 
splendid form and as the programme only 
contained Chopin’s compositions, their in- 
terpreter was quite in his element. His 
playing excited the wildest enthusiasm 
and at the end he had literally to “tear” 
himself from the piano and his vast 
number of admirers. The first item in his 
programme was the master’s Sonata, Op. 
35, B flat minor, which was given by 
general desire, and this was followed by 
the Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 2, the Preludes, 
Op. 28, No. 15 and 16, Impromptu, Op. 
36, and other well known and more or less 
familiar items. We hope with M. de 





Pachmann, that by his misnamed “ fare- 
well recital ” he has wished us an “an 
revoir” and not a “good-bye”! 





An interesting feature of Miss Elsa 
Wagner’s violin recital at Bechstein Hall 
on Wednesday evening, May 8th, was the 
performance, for the first time in London, 
ot a Serenade for two violins and piano, 
Op. 56, by Christian Sinding. In this 
work Miss Wagner had the co-operation 
of Mr. Aldo Antonietti and Mr. Richard 
Epstein. Amongst other works, Miss 
Wagner also played the Chaconne for 
violin alone by Bach and the Concerto in 
D minor, Op. 22, by Wieniawski, in all of 
which works she exhibited a good tech- 
nique, very pleasing, if not big tone, and 
versatility of style, qualifications that 
make us wish to hear her again at a less 
busy time of the year. 





LIONEL OVENDEN’S CONCERT. 


This versatile young English prodigy 
gave another concert on Tuesday evening, 
May 7th, at the Queen’s Hall. I last 
heard him a year ago at the Bechstein 
Hall, when he appeared in a three-fold 
réle, t.e, as violinist, pianist and com- 
poser, in all of which he evidently is 
equally successful; so much so, that he 
may now soon consider to which branch 
of the art he feels most inclined to 
devote himself. On the occasion just 
named, the young artist was assisted by 
the New Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Mr. Gustav Stephan, the con- 
cert being under the management of Mr. 
L. G. Sharpe. The following was the 
programme: Overture, “Die Zauberfléte” 
(Mozart); Concerto, No. 2, in G minor, for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 131 (Benjamin 
Godard); Tone-Poem, “In the East” 
(Arthur Hervey); Concerto for Pianoforte 
and Orchestra in C major, No. 1, Op. 15 
(Beethoven); Overture, “ Rosamunde” 
(Schubert); Soli Violin (a) “Melodie 
Plaintive” (A. W. Ketélbey); (4) “ Polon- 
aise de Concert,’ No. 1, in D, Op. 4 
(Wieniawski). A new work, heard for the 
first time in London, was the Violin Con- 
certo, Op. 131, by Benjamin Godard, re- 
garding which Mr. Hubert S. Ryan in his 
explanatory notes writes as follows: Ben- 
jamin Louis Paul Godard was born in 
Paris on August 18th, 1849, and died at 
Cannes on January roth, 1895. He wasa 
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fertile writer of the lighter hind of oles 
in classical form, and although but few 
of his more important achievements have 
found favour in this country, his songs 
and pianoforte solos are still very highly 
appreciated. Godard started life as a 
violinist, but his success in that 7éle was 
limited, and he soon found that his métter 
was that of composer. Commencing with 
tuneful little songs and ballads he soon 
turned his attention to more serious music, 
and he produced two violin concertos, a 
pianoforte concerto, a “Dramatic Sym- 
phony” entitled “Tasso,” and a tre- 
mendous number of ambitious works. He 
had a pretty gift of melody, which he 
occasionally insisted upon with too much 
vehemence ; so that what was intended for 
sentiment too often became mere senti- 
mentality. His sense of orchestral colour, 
however, was fine and vivid, and he had a 
real talent for dramatic effects. The Con- 
certo to be heard this evening is the 
second of the two works in this form 
written by Godard, and is dedicated to M. 
Johannes Wolff. It is, contrary to the 
composer's usuz! style, scored very lightly, 
only two horns, two trumpets and one 
trombone being employed, with the cus- 
tomary strings and wood wind. It opens 
with four full chords on the solo instru- 
ment, which are echoed by the full or- 
chestra; then a scale passage for the solo- 
ist. This introduction is repeated without 
variation, and the violin enters with the 
principal subject, a bold and virile theme 
accompanied lightly by the strings and 
bassoon. Thenceforward the music fol? 
lows classical form, the customary cadenza 
leading to the recapitulation. The Adagio 
commences with a melody of suave char- 
acter, first heard on the horn with viola, 
‘cello and contrabass accompaniment. The 
solo instrument enters at the eleventh bar 
with a placid development, and the move- 
ment then follows upon _ conventional 
lines. It is considerably the shortest of 
the three, but may be taken for the poetic 
germ of the work. The final section takes 
the form of a tarantella. The solo in- 
strument enters at the fifth bar, with the 
principal theme, and there is plenty of in- 
tricate work for it. It affords the player 
many effective opportunities for the dis- 
play of technique and brings the Concerto 
to a strenuous close.” The work was 


played in a superb manner by young 








Ovunden, who was equally successful in 
the Beethoven Concerto as well as in his 
violin solos at the end of the programme. 


To some of the following concerts we 
must, for want of space, return in our next 
issue: The third Mallinson song recital 
on May 13th; Arthur Newstead pianoforte 
recital on May 7th; Mr. Theodore Sali- 
cath, Miss Myrtle Elvyn recitals, and the 
Cathie Quartet on May 7th; Mr. Hugh 
Peyton’s pianoforte recital; Miss Marie 
Hela and Carlotta de Feo recitals on May 
oth; Joska Szigeti violin recital, May 11th; 
Grace Jean Crocker recital, May 13th; Mr. 
Paul Schmidt recital, May 13th; Theodore 
Spiering violin recital, Horace Connell 
and W. Richter recital, May 14th; Mark 
Hambourg piano recital, May 15th, and 
several more. 





THE LONDON TRIO. 


This well known ensemble (Mme. Amina 
Goodwin, Signor Simonetti and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse) gave their final concert of 
the season on Tuesday evening, April the 
30th, at the AZolian Hall before a large 
and distinguished audience, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful contra-attractions else- 
where, which clearly shows how much their 
playing is admired and how they are 
rapidly advancing in the estimation of 
their patrons. The programme included : 
Beethoven’s Grand Trio in B flat, Op. 70, 
No. 2, the last of the Beethoven Trios 
played at these concerts in chronological 
order, a Sonatasatz in C minor “ Allegro” 
by Brahms for piano and violin and the 
Trio in F minor, Op. 73, by Arensky, 
which was produced by the London Trio 
on June 28th, 1905. The short Allegro 
movement, played by Mme. Goodwin and 
Signor Simonetti, had to be repeated by 
persistent demands on the part of the 
audience; it is taken from a Sonata, which 
was written in conjunction with Robert 
Schumann and Albert Dietrich in antici- 
pation of a visit from Joseph Joachim to 
Diisseldorf in 1853. After reading the 
Sonata throngh, Joachim (to whom it was 
dedicated) was asked to guess the com- 
poser of each movement, which he readily 
did. At the request of Joachim only this 
movement of the Sonata by Brahms was 
published. The intervals between the in- 
strumental items were filled out by Miss 
May Gibbs, I presume to give the hard 














worked Trio a rest. These chamber con- 
certs will be resumed early in November 
and will continue monthly throughout the 
winter and spring. 





M. GODOWSKY’S LAST RECITAL. 

This took place on Saturday afternoon, 
May the 4th, at the Bechstein Hall before, 
I may say, a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. The great pianist was in splen- 
did form and his programme included 
Beethoven’s “ Appassionata,” Chopin’s 24 
Preludes and the pianist’s own “ Ara- 
besques” on Strauss’ popular Valse “On 
the Beautiful Blue Danube,” together with 
two Rhapsodies and Variations on a theme 
by Paganini by Brahms. In all these 
items the pianist exhibited a truly won- 
derful technique and great versatility of 
style, quite sufficient to electrify and to 
satisfy the most fastidious amongst his 
numerous admirers, who extracted several 
encores at the end of his performance. M. 
de Pachmann, who was engaged elsewhere, 
is a fervent admirer of Godowski, whom 
he has long ago declared to be the only 
pianist worth listening to—after himself 
—‘ bien attendu” ! 


HERR FRANZ VON VECSEY’S 
REAPPEARANCE. 

If the highly esteemed and well known 
pianist, M. Vladimir de Pachmann, takes 
upon himself the responsibility of de- 
claring young Vecsey “the greatest violin- 
ist of the age,” then I may take it upon 
myself to return the compliment by de- 
claring M. de Pachmann the “greatest 
pianist of the age”! The one would be 
looked upon as being as great a piece of 
misplaced enthusiasm as the other; yet, 
this is just what M. de Pachmann did on the 
occasion of young Franz von Vecsey’s 
concert, which was given on Saturday 
afternoon, May the 4th, at the Queen’s 
Hall before a fairly numerous but not by 
any means extraordinarily large audience. 
Young Vecsey has made good use during 
the time of his absence; his playing is 
more matured, his readings much more in- 
tellectual and his technique and intona- 
tion more certain,—in short, he is now 
already a very fine performer, yet I would 
not risk my reputation by giving him such 
an extraordinary exalted position as that 
allotted to him by M. de Pachmann ; he 
admittedly is a fine player considering 
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his age, but he is very far from being able 
to rank as the “greatest of the age”! 
Perhaps M. de Pachmann does not quite 
grasp the difference of the meaning in the 
English language and I therefore beg his 
pardon for the liberty I take in correcting 
him in his well meant but somewhat too 
too elevating expressions of his no doubt 
genuine admiration! Herr von Vecsey 
was assisted by another newly formed or- 
chestral combination, calling itself “The 
New Symphony Orchestra,” who played 
his accompaniments in a somewhat rough 
and ready sort of manner. They were also 
heard in three Overtures by Méhul, Pais- 
iello and Boccherini, in all of which the 
same defects were apparent ; no doubt this 
must have been the result of insufficient 
ensemble practice, which will be overcome 
in time. Owing to the orchestral parts not 
having arrived in time, Hubay’s Concerto 
was replaced by the time-worn Mendels- 
sohn work, which received some rough 
treatment on the part of all concerned in 
its performance. Of course, Vecsey’s play- 
ing was technically correct, but it was 
wanting of the inspiration to which we are 
all so accustomed in the interpretation of 
the work by one of his rivals. The Paga- 
nini Concerto in D, on the other hand, he 
played splendidly, arousing most enthu- 
Siastic applause at the conclusion. 





FRANCIS MACMILLEN. 

Francis Macmillen, the eminent young 
American violinist, has just arrived in 
London from his phenomenally success- 
ful tour in the United States, where he has 
played at over one hundred concerts, and 
where he has appeared as soloist with 
several of the leading orchestras in 
America. So great has been his success in 
his native country that he returns in the 
autumn for a second tour. Mr. Macmillen 
makes his reappearance in London at the 
Queen’s Hall on May 27th. E. P. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert, May 
2nd, was notable for the reappearance of 
that talented artist, Mme. Sophie Menter, 
who had not played there since 1896. In 
the E flat Liszt Concerto Mme. Menter 
gave evidence once more of her unusual 
gifts both of execution and interpretation, 
and she was ably abetted by the orchestra, 
under the safe conduct of Dr. Cowen. 
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fertile writer of the lighter kind of works 
in classical form, and although but few 
of his more important achievements have 
found favour in this country, his songs 
and piancforte solos are still very highly 
appreciated. Godard started life as a 
violinist, but his success in that 7éle was 
limited, and he soon found that his méf¢zer 
was that of composer. Commencing with 
tuneful little songs and ballads he soon 
turned his attention to more serious music, 
and he produced two violin concertos, a 
pianoforte concerto, a “Dramatic Sym- 
phony” entitled “Tasso,” and a tre- 
mendous number of ambitious works. He 
had a pretty gift of melody, which he 
occasionally insisted upon with too much 
vehemence ; so that what was intended for 
sentiment too often became mere senti- 
mentality. His sense of orchestral colour, 
however, was fine and vivid, and he had a 
real talent for dramatic effects. The Con- 
certo to be heard this evening is the 
second of the two works in this form 
written by Godard, and is dedicated to M. 
Johannes Wolff. It is, contrary to the 
composer’s usual style, scored very lightly, 
only two horns, two trumpets and one 
trombone being employed, with the cus- 
tomary strings and wood wind. It opens 


with four full chords on the solo instru- 


ment, which are echoed by the full or- 
chestra; then a scale passage for the solo- 
ist. This introduction is repeated without 
variation, and the violin enters with the 
principal subject, a bold and virile theme 
accompanied lightly by the strings and 
bassoon. Thenceforward the music fol- 
lows classical form, the customary cadenza 
leading to the recapitulation. The Adagio 
commences with a melody of suave char- 
acter, first heard on the horn with viola, 
‘cello and contrabass accompaniment. The 
solo instrument enters at the eleventh bar 
with a placid development, and the move- 
ment then follows upon conventional 
lines. It is considerably the shortest of 
the three, but may be taken for the poetic 
germ of the work. The final section takes 
the form of a tarantella. The solo in- 
strument enters at the fifth bar with the 
principal theme, and there is plenty of in- 
tricate work for it. It affords the player 
many effective opportunities for the dis- 
play of technique and brings the Concerto 
to a strenuous close.” The work was 
played in a superb manner by young 











Ovenden, who was equally successful in 
the Beethoven Concerto as well as in his 
violin solos at the end of the programme. 





To some of the following concerts we 
must, for want of space, return in our next 
issue: The third Mallinson song recital 
on May 13th; Arthur Newstead pianoforte 
recital on May 7th; Mr. Theodore Sali- 
cath, Miss Myrtle Elvyn recitals, and the 
Cathie Quartet on May 7th; Mr. Hugh 
Peyton’s pianoforte recital; Miss Marie 
Hela and Carlotta de Feo recitals on May 
oth; Joska Szigeti violin recital, May 11th; 
Grace Jean Crocker recital, May 13th; Mr. 
Paul Schmidt recital, May 13th; Theodore 
Spiering violin recital, Horace Connell 
and W. Richter recital, May 14th; Mark 
Hambourg piano recital, May 15th, and 
several more. 





THE LONDON TRIO. 

This well known ensemble (Mme. Amina 
Goodwin, Signor Simonetti and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse) gave their final concert of 
the season on Tuesday evening, April the 
30th, at the AZolian Hall before a large 
and distinguished audience, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful contra-attractions else- 
where, which clearly shows how much their 
playing is admired and how they are 
rapidly advancing in the estimation of 
their patrons. The programme included : 
Beethoven’s Grand Trio in B flat, Op. 70, 
No. 2, the last of the Beethoven Trios 
played at these concerts in chronological 
order, a Sonatasatz in C minor “ Allegro” 
by Brahms for piano and violin and the 
Trio in F minor, Op. 73, by Arensky, 
which was produced by the London Trio 
on June 28th, 1905. The short Allegro 
movement, played by Mme. Goodwin and 
Signor Simonetti, had to be repeated by 
persistent demands on the part of the 
audience; it is taken from a Sonata, which 
was written in conjunction with Robert 
Schumann and Albert Dietrich in antici- 
pation of a visit from Joseph Joachim to 
Diisseldorf in 1853. After reading the 
Sonata through, Joachim (to whom it was 
dedicated) was asked to guess the com- 
poser of each movement, which he readily 
did. At the request of Joachim only this 
movement of the Sonata by Brahms was 
published. The intervals between the in- 
strumental items were filled out by Miss 
May Gibbs, I presume to give the hard 











worked Trio a rest. These chamber con- 
certs will be resumed early in November 
and will continue monthly throughout the 
winter and spring. 





M. GODOWSKY’S LAST RECITAL. 

This took place on Saturday afternoon, 
May the 4th, at the Bechstein Hall before, 
I may say, a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. The great pianist was in splen- 
did form and his programme included 
Beethoven’s “ Appassionata,” Chopin’s 24 
Preludes and the pianist’s own “Ara- 
besques” on Strauss’ popular Valse “On 
the Beautiful Blue Danube,” together with 
two Rhapsodies and Variations on a theme 
by Paganini by Brahms. In all these 
items the pianist exhibited a truly won- 
derful technique and great versatility of 
style, quite sufficient to electrify and to 
satisfy the most fastidious amongst his 
numerous admirers, who extracted several 
encores at the end of his performance. M. 
de Pachmann, who was engaged elsewhere, 
is a fervent admirer of Godowski, whom 
he has long ago declared to be the only 
pianist worth listening to—after himself 
—“ bien attendu”! 


HERR FRANZ VON VECSEY’S 
REAPPEARANCE. 

If the highly esteemed and well known 
pianist, M. Vladimir de Pachmann, takes 
upon himself the responsibility of de- 
claring young Vecsey “the greatest violin- 
ist of the age,” then I may take it upon 
myself to return the compliment by de- 
claring M. de Pachmann the “greatest 
pianist of the age”! The one would be 
looked upon as being as great a piece of 
misplaced enthusiasm as the other; yet, 
this is just what M. de Pachmann did on the 
occasion of young Franz von Vecsey’s 
concert, which was given on Saturday 
afternoon, May the 4th, at the Queen’s 
Hall before a fairly numerous but not by 
any means extraordinarily large audience. 
Young Vecsey has made good use during 
the time of his absence; his playing is 
more matured, his readings much more in- 
tellectual and his technique and intona- 
tion more certain,—in short, he is now 
already a very fine performer, yet I would 
not risk my reputation by giving him such 
an extraordinary exalted position as that 
allotted to him by M. de Pachmann ; he 
admittedly is a fine player considering 
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his age, but he is very far from being able 
to rank as the “greatest of the age”! 
Perhaps M. de Pachmann does not quite 
pw - the difference of the meaning in the 
English language and I therefore beg his 
pardon for the liberty I take in correcting 
him in his well meant but somewhat too 
too elevating expressions of his no doubt 
genuine admiration! Herr von Vecsey 
was assisted by another newly formed or- 
chestral combination, calling itself “The 
New Symphony Orchestra,” who played 
his accompaniments in a somewhat rough 
and ready sort of manner. They were also 
heard in three Overtures by Méhul, Pais- 
iello and Boccherini, in all of which the 
same defects were apparent; no doubt this 
must have been the result of insufficient 
ensemble practice, which will be overcome 
in time. Owing to the orchestral parts not 
having arrived in time, Hubay’s Concerto 
was replaced by the time-worn Mendels- 
sohn work, which received some rough 
treatment on the part of all concerned in 
its performance. Of course, Vecsey’s play- 
ing was technically correct, but it was 
wanting of the inspiration to which we are 
all so accustomed in the interpretation of 
the work by one of his rivals. The Paga- 
nini Concerto in D, on the other hand, he 
played splendidly, arousing most enthu- 
siastic applause at the conclusion. 





FRANCIS MACMILLEN. 


Francis Macmillen, the eminent young 
American violinist, has just arrived in 
London from his phenomenally success- 
ful tour in the United States, where he has 
played at over one hundred concerts, and 
where he has appeared as soloist with 
several of the leading orchestras in 
America. So great has been his success in 
his native country that he returns in the 
autumn for a second tour. Mr. Macmillen 
makes his reappearance in London at the 
Queen’s Hall on May 27th. Ez. P. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


The fifth Philharmonic Concert, May 
2nd, was notable for the reappearance of 
that talented artist, Mme. Sophie Menter, 
who had not played there since 1896. In 
the E flat Liszt Concerto Mme. Menter 
gave evidence once more of her unusual 
gifts both of execution and interpretation, 
and she was ably abetted by the orchestra, 
under the safe conduct of Dr. Cowen. 
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fertile writer of the lighter kind of cutie 
in classical form, and although but few 
of his more important achievements have 
found favour in this country, his songs 
and piancforte solos are still very highly 
appreciated. Godard started life as a 
violinist, but his success in that 7éle was 
limited, and he soon found that his métzer 
was that of composer. Commencing with 
tuneful little songs and ballads he soon 
turned his attention to more serious music, 
and he produced two violin concertos, a 
pianoforte concerto, a “Dramatic Sym- 
phony” entitled “Tasso,” and a tre- 
mendous number of ambitious works. He 
had a pretty gift of melody, which he 
occasionally insisted upon with too much 
vehemence ; so that what was intended for 
sentiment too often became mere senti- 
mentality. His sense of orchestral colour, 
however, was fine and vivid, and he had a 
real talent for dramatic effects. The Con- 
certo to be heard this evening is the 
second of the two works in this form 
written by Godard, and is dedicated to M. 
Johannes Wolff. It is, contrary to the 
composer’s usual style, scored very lightly, 
only two horns, two trumpets and one 
trombone being employed, with the cus- 
tomary strings and wood wind. It opens 


with four full chords on the solo instru- 


ment, which are echoed by the full or- 
chestra; then a scale passage for the solo- 
ist. This introduction is repeated without 
variation, and the violin enters with the 
principal subject, a bold and virile theme 
accompanied lightly by the strings and 
bassoon. Thenceforward the music fol- 
lows classical form, the customary cadenza 
leading to the recapitulation. The Adagio 
commences with a melody of suave char- 
acter, first heard on the horn with viola, 
‘cello and contrabass accompaniment. The 
solo instrument enters at the eleventh bar 
with a placid development, and the move- 
ment then follows upon conventional 
lines. It is considerably the shortest of 
the three, but may be taken for the poetic 
germ of the work. The final section takes 
the form of a tarantella. The solo in- 
strument enters at the fifth bar with the 
principal theme, and there is plenty of in- 
tricate work for it. It affords the player 
many effective opportunities for the dis- 
play of technique and brings the Concerto 
to a strenuous close.” The work was 
played in a superb manner by young 











Sete who was equally successful in 
the Beethoven Concerto as well as in his 
violin solos at the end of the programme. 


To some of the following concerts we 
must, for want of space, return in our next 
issue: The third Mallinson song recital 
on May 13th; Arthur Newstead pianoforte 
recital on May 7th; Mr. Theodore Sali- 
cath, Miss Myrtle Elvyn recitals, and the 
Cathie Quartet on May 7th; Mr. Hugh 
Peyton’s pianoforte recital; Miss Marie 
Héla and Carlotta de Feo recitals on May 
oth; Joska Szigeti violin recital, May 11th; 
Grace Jean Crocker recital, May 13th; Mr. 
Paul Schmidt recital, May 13th; Theodore 
Spiering violin recital, Horace Connell 
and W. Richter recital, May 14th; Mark 
Hambourg piano recital, May 15th, and 
several more. 








THE LONDON TRIO. 

This well known exseméble (Mme. Amina 
Goodwin, Signor Simonetti and Mr. W. E. 
Whitehouse) gave their final concert of 
the season on Tuesday evening, April the 
30th, at the AZolian Hall before a large 
and distinguished audience, notwithstand- 
ing the powerful contra-attractions else- 
where, which clearly shows how much their 
playing is admired and how they are 
rapidly advancing in the estimation of 
their patrons. The programme included : 
Beethoven’s Grand Trio in B flat, Op. 70, 
No. 2, the last of the Beethoven Trios 
played at these concerts in chronological 
order, a Sonatasatz in C minor “ Allegro” 
by Brahms for piano and violin and the 
Trio in F minor, Op. 73, by Arensky, 
which was produced by the London Trio 
on June 28th, 1905. The short Allegro 
movement, played by Mme. Goodwin and 
Signor Simonetti, had to be repeated by 
persistent demands on the part of the 
audience; it is taken from a Sonata, which 
was written in conjunction with Robert 
Schumann and Albert Dietrich in antici- 
pation of a visit from Joseph Joachim to 
Diisseldorf in 1853. After reading the 
Sonata through, Joachim (to whom it was 
dedicated) was asked to guess the com- 


poser of each movement, which he readily 
did. At the request of Joachim only this 
movement of the Sonata by Brahms was 
published. The intervals between the in- 
strumental items were filled out by Miss 
May Gibbs, I presume to give the hard 














worked Trio a rest. These chamber con- 
certs will be resumed early in November 
and will continue monthly throughout the 
winter and spring. 





M. GODOWSKY’S LAST RECITAL. 

This took place on Saturday afternoon, 
May the 4th, at the Bechstein Hall before, 
I may say, a large and most enthusiastic 
audience. The great pianist was in splen- 
did form and his programme included 
Beethoven’s “ Appassionata,” Chopin’s 24 
Preludes and the pianist’s own “ Ara- 
besques” on Strauss’ popular Valse “On 
the Beautiful Blue Mi sn one together with 
two Rhapsodies and Variations on a theme 
by Paganini by Brahms. In all these 
items the pianist exhibited a truly won- 
derful technique and great versatility of 
style, quite sufficient to electrify and to 
satisfy the most fastidious amongst his 
numerous admirers, who extracted several 
encores at the end of his performance. M. 
de Pachmann, who was engaged elsewhere, 
is a fervent admirer of Godowski, whom 
he has long ago declared to be the only 
pianist worth listening to—after himself 
—“ bien attendu”! 





HERR FRANZ VON VECSEY’S 
REAPPEARANCE. 

If the highly esteemed and well known 
pianist, M. Vladimir de Pachmann, takes 
upon himself the responsibility of de- 
claring young Vecsey “the greatest violin- 
ist of the age,” then I may take it upon 
myself to return the compliment by de- 
claring M. de Pachmann the “greatest 
pianist of the age”! The one would be 
looked upon as being as great a piece of 
misplaced enthusiasm as the other; yet, 
this is just what M. de Pachmann did on the 
occasion of young Franz von Vecsey’s 
concert, which was given on Saturday 
afternoon, May the 4th, at the Queen’s 
Hall before a fairly numerous but not by 
any means extraordinarily large audience. 
Young Vecsey has made good use during 
the time of his absence; his playing is 
more matured, his readings much more in- 
tellectual and his technique and intona- 
tion more certain,—in short, he is now 
already a very fine performer, yet I would 
not risk my reputation by giving him such 
an extraordinary exalted position as that 
allotted to him by M. de Pachmann ; he 
admittedly is a fine player considering 
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his age, but he is very far from being able 
to rank as the “greatest of the age”! 
Perhaps M. de Pachmann does not quite 
grasp the difference of the meaning in the 
English language and I therefore beg his 
pardon for the liberty I take in correcting 
him in his well meant but somewhat too 
too elevating expressions of his no doubt 
genuine admiration! Herr von Vecsey 
was assisted by another newly formed or- 
chestral combination, calling itself “The 
New Symphony Orchestra,” who played 
his accompaniments in a somewhat rough 
and ready sort of manner. They were also 
heard in three Overtures by Méhul, Pais- 
iello and Boccherini, in all of which the 
same defects were apparent; no doubt this 
must have been the result of insufficient 
ensemble practice, which will be overcome 
in time. Owing to the orchestral parts not 
having arrived in time, Hubay’s Concerto 
was replaced by the time-worn Mendels- 
sohn work, which received some rough 
treatment on the part of all concerned in 
its performance. Of course, Vecsey’s play- 
ing was technically correct, but it was 
wanting of the inspiration to which we are 
all so accustomed in the interpretation of 
the work by one of his rivals. The Paga- 
nini Concerto in D, on the other hand, he 
played splendidly, arousing most enthu- 
siastic applause at the conclusion. 





FRANCIS MACMILLEN. 

Francis Macmillen, the eminent young 
American violinist, has just arrived in 
London from his phenomenally success- 
ful tour in the United States, where he has 
played at over one hundred concerts, and 
where he has appeared as soloist with 
several of the leading orchestras in 
America. So great has been his success in 
his native country that he returns in the 
autumn for a second tour. Mr. Macmillen 
makes his reappearance in London at the 
Queen’s Hall on May 27th. Ez. P. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

The fifth Philharmonic Concert, May 
2nd, was notable for the reappearance of 
that talented artist, Mme. Sophie Menter, 
who had not played there since 1896. In 
the E flat Liszt Concerto Mme. Menter 
gave evidence once more of her unusual 
gifts both of execution and interpretation, 
and she was ably abetted by the orchestra, 
under the safe conduct of Dr. Cowen. 
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Thee were no further novelties that even- 
ing but a Schumann Overture, Scherzo 
and Finale, the D minor Symphony of 
César /ranck and an Overture of Dvorak 
all received the usual careful interpreta- 
tion, while solos by Mme. Menter were 
much appreciated. 





Herr Mischa Elman was the solo violin- 
ist at the sixth Philharmonic Concert on 
Thursday, May the oth. In the first move- 
ment of the Beethoven Concerto he 
dragged the tempo considerably, but the 
brilliancy and beauty of the Cadenza at 
the close of the movement made up for the 
rather heavy rendering of the first part, 
and from then on Herr Elman played 
with all the fire, breadth and emotional 
depth that he has taught us to expect from 
him. The last movement in particular 
was unusually crisp. Although rather 
troubled apparently by uneasy strings to 
his instrument, his wonderful technique 
was hardly impaired, though once or twice 
his tonality was at fault. Subsequently 
he played Tchaikovsky’s “ Serenade 
Mélancolique” and “Etude Caprice” 
(Paganini-Auer), the former with the most 
delicate and spiritual emotion and’ the 
latter with an ease and brilliance that 
showed its beauties and made light of its 
difficulties. In response to unceasing ap- 
plause, he gave “ Valse Bluette” of Drigo 
Auer with fascinating charm. There is 
one small thing which would be an im- 
provement if Herr Elman would take 
notice of such a trifle. It distracts the 
attention of the audience if the soloist, 
when not playing, looks about him. It 
breaks the magnetic thread. And if when 
playing he sways too frequently from side 
to side it is equally disturbing. I have 
heard many people notice this on more 
than one occasion, so I think it as well to 
mention it. The novelties of the evening 
consisted of Symphonic Poern, ‘‘ Cleo- 
patra” (G. W. Chadwick) play ed for the 
first time in London. This was an inter- 
esting piece of work if not remarkable, 
both the chief motifs being graceful and 
dignified and a good effect being pro- 
duced by the two themes being heard 
simultaneously at the close, representing 
the burial of Anthony and Cleopatra in 
one grave, as ordered by Cesar. A new 
tenor made his appearance and an instan- 











TIMES. 

taneous success. M. Felix Senius hon a 
voice of remarkable sweetness, under ex- 
cellent control, and gave Mozart’s “Un 
aura Amorosa” (“Cosi Fan Tutti”) with 
such charm that the audience insisted on 
an encore. In “Una furtiva Lagrima” 
(Donizetti) M. Senius had an even better 
opportunity of displaying his exceptional 
vocal ability, and he succeeded admirably. 


_ His runs were beautifully “pearled” and 


the quality of his voice is delightful. He 
makes good use of the old del canto 
method, which one hears so seldom. A 
Symphonic Poem, “ Don Juan,” of Richard 
Strauss, was given for the first time at 
these concerts. This item was full of in- 
terest and the orchestra under Dr. Cowen’s 
guidance gave a satisfactory and ex- 
tremely pleasant rendering of this ex- 
citable work. The charm of the different 
themes was fully displayed, particularly 
the beautiful love theme. ¥. a 





MALLINSON RECITALS. 


On the same evening the first of the 
Mallinson recitals was given at Bechstein 
Hall. The whole programme was devoted 
to songs by this young and greatly gifted 
composer, and the evening did not seem 
at all long. Each song is imbued with 
such a spirit of truth and such spontaneity 
that it is like the gushing of a well or the 
singing of a bird. There is nothing of 
monotony and the music, though often 
simple, is never conventional, and when 
complex is never forced or unnatural. One 
of the most graceful of the lighter songs 
was “Baby,” set to Macdonald’s sweet 
words. “Four by the Clock” was another 
favourite—quietly descriptive. “A Birth- 
day” (words by Christina Rosetti) is the 
most agreeable setting these words have 
had. It is delightful to find that this com- 
poser does not sacrifice melody to strange 
and weird effects. Its quaintness is purely 
spontaneous and original. A setting of 
Longfellows “Daybreak” and some 
quaint words of Yeats each in different 
style made a distinct impression. It is a 
real treat to have an English composer 
who can be prolific with inspiration. The 
second recital was no whit less interest- 
ing, and all lovers of good and really 
charming songs should look up the Mal- 
linson Albums published by the Frederick 
Harrison Company. 


(Continued on page 90). 
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, AND 
SIMON ANDREW FORSTER. 


8vo, cloth, published at 14/- 
Offered at 7s. 6d. 





LonpDon; 
W.REEVES, 88, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





VIOLIN CLASS MUSIC, 


Composed and specially arranged for use in 
School Classes 


By PHILIP GOEPEL. 

A great success. Easy and melodious. Teachers 
send for free specimens and special terms; it will 
Pay you. 

THE SOUTHERN MUSIC CO 

23, Silchester Koad, ST. " LEONARD’ Ss. 





Post 8vo, cloth, 2/- By post 2/3 


THE VIOLIN: 


ITS HISTORY & CONSTRUCTION 
ILLUSTRATED & DESCRIBED 
FROM MANY SOURCES. 


TOGETHER WITH A 
List of Italian and Tyrolese Violin Makers. 


29 ILLUSTRATIONS AND FOLDING EXAMPLE OF THE 
FIRST MUSIC FOR LUTE, FIDDLE AND VOICE. 


Translated in Full from the German of 


ABELE ano NIEDERHEITMANN 


BY 
JOHN BROADHOUSE. 


Lonpon : 
W. REEVES 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 








‘‘The Violin Times’ Portrait Gallery. No. 163—JuNE, 1907. 
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MISS M. BEATRICE HARRISON. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says “I find it @ 
— improvement on the old two footed 

ridge.”’ 

Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
sesses all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 
_ Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: ‘‘While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
vuter strings are more clear.”’ 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
80 powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—iu fact, they are very much weaker. 
This is because the outer Strings have a 
direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN'S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 
carrying power, and above all every String equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 


Used at the Principal Uonservatoires on 
the Continent. 
Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 





SIVORi 





VIOLINS Sock Acent ror Great Britain AND 
y CoLonNIEs. 
=— . J. EDWIN BONN, 


’ ” 
BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS 
FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 

The production of the Premier Strings 1s the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by i e and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E”’ will bear pulling up to “ A,"’ 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pio- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. Prospectus and Price List post free. Sample 
packets Is. 1d., 1s. 7d., 28., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free. 

J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


Ty gggeeennen PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 
i announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 20th of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 





UST PUBLISHED.—Reeves' Catalogue of Music 
and Musical Literature, Ancient and Modern, 
Second-hand and New, on Sale at their Ware- 

house, 4, High Street, St. Giles, London, W.C. Post 
free on application. 





Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist). 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUN! RY 


ScHOOLS oR PrivaTE PupPiLs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 


ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared tor all 
Examinations. 


Appress c/o “THe VioLin TIMEs.” 








Cage ene CLD SOLO VIOLIN (also good bow), 

pleasant and powertul tone, wanted to purchase 
by Solo player. Particulars as to make, guarantee 
and price to Azo, Editor of “The Violin Times," 
83, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





Just Pub!shed. Price ]/- 


HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. 
With Numerous Musical Examples. 
By C. FRED KENYON. 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. RKe- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 


(post free) - - - as. 6d 
For the Continent and America and 
Colonies, per annum (post free) . 38. od. 
Publisher, Wm. Regves, 83, Charing Cross Road, 


London, W.C 





The Violin Times. 


JUNE, 1907. 








MISS M. BEATRICE HARRISON. 


MIss BEATRICE HARRISON, who makes her 
first appearance at Queen’s Hall on May 
29th, is already a violoncellist of quite 
remarkable ability, and her début will be 
of great interest to all music-lovers. She 
is a sister of the very talented youn 

violinist, Miss May Harrison, a secon 

daughter of Colonel T. H. C. Harrison 
(late) Royal Engineers. She was born at 
Roorkee, N.W.P. India, and is now just 
fourteen years of age. “She was brought 
from India to England when only four 
months old, and before her years had 
numbered two, her musical instincts had 
shown themselves in a decided preference 
for the ’cello. At five she began to learn 
the violin and piano, and at seven passed 
the Associated Board Examinations in 
both these instruments. It was not until 
she was nine, that her natural bent for the 
’cello was allowed to be realised, and she 
then began her studies on a full-sized in- 
strument. Before six months had elapsed, 
she passed the Preliminary Examination 
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of the Associated Board with honours— 
Sir George Martin, who examined her, 
remarking that she had “a wonderful 
gift.” 

At this point in her career she became 
the pupil of Mr. W. E. Whitehouse, the 
distinguished violoncellist, whose gifts as 
a master are well known to equal in great- 
ness his gifts as an artist, and who has 
been teaching Miss Harrison since she was 
nine and a half. Whilst under his tuition 
and “when only ten-and-a-half years of 
age this little girl achieved the remark- 
able feat of winning the Gold Medal of 
the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music at 
the Senior Local Examination, gaining 
absolutely full marks against nearly four 
thousand competitors. That a little girl 
of this age, after only a year and a half’s 
work at her instrument,—and that a full- 
sized ’cello—should win such distinction 
against senior, as well as junior scholars, 
both male and female, coming from all 

arts of the Empire, is a proof in itself 
of the child’s extraordinary talent.” May 
we add, that it is a proof also of the 
supreme excellence of the teaching she 
received from her master ? 


She was made a Special Exhibitioner at 


the Royal College of Music, and to this 
was subsequently added a Scholarship, 
which she still holds. 

On May 2oth, the public will hear. her 
at Queen’s Hall, in an orchestral recital, 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under 
Mr. Henry Wood; and those who have 
already had the privilege of hearing her, 
feel assured that a great success awaits 
her, and that she will bring honour, not to 
herself alone, but also to the great master 
who has trained and fostered her genius. 





AT HOME. 
(Continued from page 86). 


THE MISSES BUCHANAN’S CONCERT. 

The Misses Buchanan held a pianoforte 
and violin recital on Monday, May 6th, 
at which they gave evidence of careful 
training and showed some promise for 
future achievement. The pianist, Miss 


Jean Buchanan, has excellent execution 
and a fair degree of musical perception. 
In Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” 








she was heard to advantage. Her dis- 
abilities appear to be those of youth, and 
experience will ripen her perception. The 
violinist, Miss Emily Buchanan, though 
the more nervous, was yet not without 
artistic perception in her rendering of a 
Sonate by Nardini. Her bowing was 
good, her technique very fair and her 
phrasing, if timid, was tasteful and some- 
times very neat. A Sonate of Brahms 
for piano and violin, played by the sisters 
together, was not altogether successful, 
but the violinist did herself more justice 
with Mr. Conraad v. Bos to support her, 
which was not exactly surprising. Mr. 
Robert Radford sang delightfully in that 
deep, deep voice which vibrates so mag- 
nificently. “Se il rigor” was finely given 
and Hubert Bath’s “ Viking’s War-Song” 
was a great favourite, but anything Mr. 
Radford sings is always good. 





THE FLORIS ONDRICEK RECITAL. 

Floris Ondricek’s recital at Bechstein 
Hall on May 3rd was very disappointing. ’ 
Neither of the pieces selected as new items 
proved really interesting. Sonate in A 
major of Benda (1709-1786) was a good 
sample of that style of piece, but it lacked 
grace of execution, and the. Concerto in 
A minor of Slawik, though rather more 
interesting, suffered from the same cause. 
Floris Ondricek’s playing is_ stodgy. 
There is all the material for a fine violin- 
ist, magnificent technique, good bowing, 
good phrasing, but the thing lacks life. 
The violinist stood badly, for one thing. 
His left arm was not free enough, it gave 
him a cramped appearance very fatiguing 
to look at. He appeared even in the grace- 
ful Caprice of Wieniawski to be heavily 
overcoming difficulties which I believe, 
from his technique, could as well have 
been mastered easily and gracefully. And 
worst of all he was out of tune constantly. 
His intonation was unpleasantly sharp 
more than once or twice. It is to be hoped 
this able young artist will watch more 
carefully in future. Miss Alice Mande- 
ville sang with all her usual charm songs 
of Brahms, a beautiful song of Chadwick, 
“ Allah,” one of Mallinson’s quaint gems, 
“To me at my Fifth Floor Window” and 
“T Love the Jocund Dance” of Walford 
Davies. Her interpretation and _ particu- 
larly her diction are wholly delightful. 
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MLLE. CAMILLA LANDIS RECITAL. 


Mlle. Camilla Landi gave the first of 
her recitals at Bechstein Hall on the even- 
ing of May 14th. A most interesting 
programme was gone through with the 
degree of artistic perfection one associates 
with this truly great artist. The first 
group consisted of Bach’s “ Jesu schlaft,” 
Handel’s “He shall Feed His Flock,” 
given in French, and, I think, more agree- 
ably suited to a concert platform in that 
graceful tongue; “With Verdure Clad” 
trom the “Creation,” also in French, and 
“Ah! loso” from Mozart’s “Flauto 
Magico.” It was perhaps a slight disap- 
pointment that there were so few Italian 
numbers, considering the exquisite way 
Mlle. Landi renders Italian songs, but a 
group of Schubert songs were very beauti- 
ful, and as an encore the singer gave 
“Gruppe aus dem Tartemus” of the same 
composer with fine dramatic effect. The 
beauty of Mlle. Landi’s tone is quite re- 
markable in conjunction with the perfec- 
tion of her method. The last group con- 
sisted of French and Spanish songs. The 
latter were very fascinating, and in 
response to reiterated applause “La 
Neige” of Chaminade was given, but per- 
haps the favourite of the group was the 
same composers “Un Souffle a Passé,” 
which was so exquisitely sung that the 
audience would not be content until it was 
repeated. Mlle. Landi will, happily, give 
another recital on May 28th. V. D. 


THE LEAGUE OF MERCY CONCERT. 

An excellent concert was given by the 
League of Mercy (for the London Hos- 
pitals) at the People’s Palace, on May 
oth. Among attractive items may be men- 
tioned Mme. Madge Elvey’s singing of 
“Solveig’s Song” and “Love’s Echo,” in 
both of which her really delightful mezza 
voce was heard to great advantage. Herr 
van Erpecum sang songs in a beautiful 
voice, which did not, however, seem ab- 
solutely under control. He was best in 
the “Aubade” of Gressler, and “Stig. 
sol” of Lunde. Miss Grace Thynne gave 
pleasing renderings of pieces by Hubay 
and Tchaikovsky-Auer and _ succeeded 
even better with Sarasate’s difficult 
“ Zigeunerweisen.” Mr. Harry Davies gave 
great pleasure by his singing of songs by 
Planquette and Lohr. Miss Margaret 
Cooper made a great success by her chic 








rendering of some humorous songs. But 
the treat of the evening was Miss Rosa 
Olitzka’s singing of “Pieta Signore,” 
“Annie Laurie” (in which she makes as 
great an effect as Mme. Patti in “Home, 
Sweet Home”), the “Habanera” from 
“Carmen” and some quite delightful 
songs of Alfred Kaiser, who accompanied 
these himself. “Tears of Love” and “A 
Love Song” were beautiful, but I think 
the gem was “ The Busy Bee,” which Miss 
Olitzka gave in German, with exquisite 
point. Miss Olitzka was in fine voice and 
the composer is to be congratulated on 
having his songs sung by such a magni- 
ficent voice and brilliant artist. 
V. D. 





Herr Fritz Kreisler gave a magnificent 
rendering of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
at the Albert Hall concert on May 12th. 
It is superfluous to go into details, but I 
thought in point of beauty of tone and 
clearness and breadth of phrasing the 
great artist surpassed even former triumphs. 
He further delighted his audience by his 
rendering of Wieniawski’s “ Airs Russes.” 
It is noticeable that pieces that in other 
hands become tests of virtuosity, in Mr. 
Kreisler’s case reveal themselves as music 
primarily. The London Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the apt guidance of Mr. 
Arthur Payne, were heard with advantage 
both in the items named and in “ Overture 
di Ballo” (Sullivan), “Moto Perpetuo” 
(Moszkowsky), and Theme and Variations 
from Tchaikovsky’s Third Suite. This 
last selection was played with an inspirit- 
ing crispness. Miss Louise Dale a 

> 





ABROAD. 


St. Paul, Minn., March 9—The six- 
teenth popular concert of the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday 
afternoon. Arma Sinkrah Milch, a child 
violinist of unusual talent and great am- 
bition, was given this opportunity to 
appear with the orchestra. She eed 
the ‘Introduction and Adagio” from 
Bruch’s G minor concerto with surprising 
freedom and maturity of conception for 
so young a player. In a second appear- 
ance she played an “ Adagio Pathetique” 
by Goddard and a “Berceuse” by Emil 
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Straka, her teacher, accompanied by Mar- 
garet Milch at the piano. The young 
player was given the encouragement of 
hearty applause from an audience well 
pleased. The orchestra played numbers 
of Elgar, Rossini, Weber, Mozart, Von 
Blon and Puccini, under the direction of 


N. B. Emanuel. 


Munich, March 10.—The dates for the 
Wagner and Mozart Festival have just 
been arranged. The Wagnerian perform- 
ances at the Prince Regent Theatre will 
take place in the following order: 
“ Tristan und Isolde,” August 12; “ Rhein- 
gold,” August 14; “ Walkiire,” August 15; 
“Siegfried,” August 17; “Go6tterdam- 
merung,” August 19; “Tristan und 
Isolde,” August 21; “ Tannhauser,” 
August 23; “ Meistersinger,” August 24; 
“Tristan und Isolde,” August 26; “ Rhein- 
gold,” August 28; “ Walkiire,” August 29; 
“Siegfried,” August 31; “Gotterdam- 
merung,” September 2; “ Tannhauser,” 
September 4; “ Meistersinger,” September 
5; “Tristan und Isolde,” September 8; 
“Rheingold,” September 9; “ Walkiire,” 
September 10; “ Siegfried,” September 12; 
“ Gétterdammerung,” September 14. 
Mozart’s works will be played at the 
Residenz Theater on the following days: 
“Don Juan,” August 1 and 7; “ Noces de 
Figaro,” August 3 and 9; “Cose fan. 
tutte,” August 5 and 11. 








Dora Becker, the violinist who gave a 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
as a child travelled with Emma Thursby, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, William Sherwood 
and Edward Lloyd and also appeared as 
soloist with America’s leading orchestras 
under such conductors as Anton Seidl, 
Theodore Thomas, Julius Lorenz, Frank 
Van der Stucken and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Berlin. She has just returned 
from abroad, where she played in Eng- 
land, Germany and France and has also 
been studying with Joachim. Miss Becker 
was assisted by Charles Norman Gran- 
ville, baritone;.Gustav L. Becker, pianist, 
and Max Herzberg, accompanist. 





Philadelphia, March 11.—As a proof of 
the progressive spirit animating the 
merchant of to-day may be cited an adver- 
tisement in to-day’s papers by one of the 
largest department stores in this city, that 





a free concert will be given to-morrow in 
an auditorium holding 2,500 people in 
which Gertrude Peppercorn, the English 
pianist, Alexander Petschnikoff, the Rus- 
sian violinist, anl Anton Hekking, the 
German ’cellist, will take part. The pro- 
gramme announced includes compositions 
by Brahms, Liszt, Vieuxtemps, Boellmann, 
Chopin, Bach, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, 
Popper, etc. 


It has been definitely decided that there 
will be no Wagner performances at Bay- 
reuth next year. It is probable that the 
decision was owing largely to Cosima 
Wagner's attack of heart failure. So 
“Parsifal” will not be given its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 








Wagner relics are rising in the market, 
and have already reached a high value. 
At a recent auction in Berlin, the original 
score of the famous “Schusterlied” from 
“Die Meistersinger” was bid up to $650, 
while a collection of about twenty letters 
to the opera singer, Franz Betz, realised 


$350. 


The Hiersemann Company of Leipzig 
has acquired the manuscript of Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata, Op. 96, for violin and 
piano, and is offering it for sale at $8,500. 
The manuscript bears Beethoven’s full 
signature. 





Many stories of Mme. Patti are still 
going the rounds. Once in Italy a card 
was brought to her from a man whose 
name she did not know, but who was so 
very anxious to see her that she allowed 
him to be shown into her room. When 
the unknown came in he proved to be a 
little old man who was quite red and 
speechless with nervousness. Suddenly 
Patti noticed smoke coming out of his 
coat, so without saying a word she seized 
a glass of water and threw it over him. 
It turned out that the old man had put his 
lighted cigar into his pocket when he 
entered the room and so had set fire to his 
coat. “Sir,” said Mme. Patti, “I have 
had many admirers who professed them- 
selves burning with admiration for me, 
but I have never before met one who went 
so far as to set himself on fire to prove it.” 








At the recent reception given in honour 
of Dr. Otto Neitzel, the German critic, 




















composer, pianist and lecturer, in the New 
York College of Music, Carl Hein and 
August Fraemcke, directors of the institu- 
tion, joined the guest of honour in send- 
ing cable congratulations to the Crown 
Prince of Germany on the occasion of the 
latter’s election. The following reply was 
received this week. 

“His Imperial Highness expresses to 
the musicians’ colony in the New York 
College his heartiest thanks for kind tele- 
gram. COURT MARSHAL VON TROTHA.” 





With the assistance of Mrs. Carl Hauser 
at the piano, Michel Bernstein, violin, 
Josef Kowarek, violin, and Leo Schulz, 
‘cello, Edwin Grasse, the popular young 
violinist, gave a performance of his quin- 
tette in G minor for piano and strings 
before an audience that filled Steinway 
Hall on Thursday afternoon last week. 
This composition, which is rich in melodic 
material of pronounced beauty and effec- 
tive harmonic combinations, again made a 
deep impression and demonstrated its 
right to a permanent place in the reper- 
toires of the best chamber music organiza- 
tions. Mr. Grasse and his associates 
played with admirable unanimity and re- 
finement of phrasing. The young artist 
was also heard in the adagio from Bruch's 
Concerto in G minor, the aria from Gold- 
mark’s Concerto in A minor and a selection 
from Gounod’s “Faust” with piano and 
organ accompaniment. Gustave Frese 
contributed solos by Dubois and Guilmant 
on the “orgue de salon” effectively. 





The Kneisel Quartet played before a 
crowded house last week in New Haven, 
Conn. One of the most enjoyable 
numbers of the evening was Mozart’s 
Quartet in A major which was admirably 
rendered by the organization and received 
hearty applause. 





Los Angeles, Feb. 17—A concert was 
recently given at the Gamut Club Audi- 
torium, which introduced a new instru- 
ment, whose construction is based on that 
of the violin. It is called the ethelo. The 
ribs on one side are missing, while the top 
and back of the instrument come together 
on the other side. Consequently the ethelo 
has a V-shaped appearance when looked 
at from the end. It is strung and played 
like a violin; the tone is like that of a 
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viola. A quartette played on these instru- 
ments by Florence Paine, Elza Mattern, 
Theodosia Harris and Adele Reiners was 
very effective. The ethelos grouped, 
sounded like four violas, but slightly 
heavier and coarser in tone. 





The Olive Mead Quartette played at 
the second subscription concert under the 
management of Mrs. Lillian Sherwood- 
Newkirk, in Lockwood's Hall, Norwalk, 
Conn. on January 30. Julian Walker, 
basso, and Alice Walter Bates, pianist, 
were the assisting artists. 


Under the able directorship of Prof. L. 
W. Harmsen, the Concordia Singing 
Society recently presented an interesting 
and artistically rendered programme at 
Mozart Hall, St. Paul. The artists who 
added to the evening’s enjoyment were 
Mr. Heunisch, basso, and Me Conradi, 
violinist. 








OBSERVATIONS. 


A correspondent in the Aberdeen 
Express writes as follows about violin 
advertisements : 

I came across in a London paper the 
other day an advertisement of a type 
which was common enough once upon a 
time, but which I thought had long ago 
been hunted out of print. I refer to the 
“sacrifice” type of fiddle advertisement. 
These instruments ‘used to be the property 
of a departed virtuoso or of a lady giving 
up housekeeping, sometimes real examples 
of Stradivarius and the price. was_ gener- 
ally about thirty shillings. In this case 
misfortune was darkly hinted at as the 
reason for the disposal of a wonderful 
instrument at the extremely low price of 
thirty-five shillings—worth as many 
pounds. I remember some years ago, an 
Edinburgh music firm causing three letters 
to be written in reply to one of these 
advertisements, and receiving in reply to 
each letter a violin, also an offer on the 
part of the vendor to supply sundry other 
articles of violinist’s outfit at similarly 
modest prices. The vendor on that occa- 
sion purported to be the widow of a 
celebrated soloist. The firm in question, 
with the assistance of the Music Trades’ 
Association, made things pretty lively for 
“the widow,” and put an effectual stop to 
the sale of the dear departed’s fiddles. 
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REVIEWS. 
MUSICAL AND VIOLIN LITERATURE. 


I received from Tue Strap Liprary: 

Nicolo Paganini. His Life and Work by 
Stephen S. Stratton. The writer of this really 
brilliant and excellent work on the career of a 
great man and an extraordinary artist, has 
given us, as the anonymous writer of the preface 
truly says: ‘‘the most complete account of the 
greatest virtuoso recorded in the annals of 
music.’’? ‘‘This volume,’’ he continues, ‘ will 
exhibit his versatility, particularly the chapter 
giving the analysis of Paganini’s compositions.’’ 

he author of the work, so the preface says, did 
not live to see the final sheets in print and 
although it has not received his revisions, yet 
the book has been carefully edited. The author 
gathered from all available sources the most 
reliable information and his last journey was a 
pilgrimage to Paganini’s birthplace. Those 
who peruse this most interesting work will 
naturally desire to learn something of its writer : 
Stephen Samuel Stratton was born in London 
on December 19th, 1840, and began his musical 
career as a chorister at St. Mary’s Church, 
Ealing. He studied harmony and composition 
under Charles Lucas and became assistant 
organist of St. Michael’s Church, Paddington. 
In 1863 he obtained the organistship of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Soho and from 1864 to 1866 he was 
professor of music at Tottridge Park School and 
organist of St. James’ Church, Friern Barnet. 
On his removal to Birmingham in 1866 he held 
successively the office of organist at St. Barna- 
bas Church (1866-67) Edgbaston Old Parish 
Church (1867-75), St. James’, Harborne (1876- 
77), and Church of the Saviour (1878-82). In 
1879 he started a series of chamber concerts at 
Birmingham, but his greatest influence on con- 
temporary music in the Midlands, was in con- 
nection with his work as musical critic of the 
Birmingham Daily Post, an appointment he 
held from the year 1877 until the day of his 
death, which sad event occurred on 25th of 
June, 1906. His name will be handed over to 
peasy as the joint author (with Mr. James 

. Brown) of ‘ British Musical Biography,” 
(1897) as a valuable book of reference, ‘‘ Life of 
Mendelssohn,’’ ‘‘ Musical Curiosities’? and 
quite his last work was the one now under re- 
view, ‘‘ Paganini, his Life and Work.’’ He 
was also the contributor to various musical 
journals, such as Musical Times, Musical 
Standard and others. A very graceful compli- 
ment is paid him by my esteemed friend, Mr. 
John Broadhouse, in his admirable review in 
The Strad on Stratton’s last work, in which he 
says: ‘‘In my old Musical Standard days’”’ (Mr. 
Broadhouse was at that time for many years, in 
the Editorial chair of The Musical Standard) 
‘*S. 8S. S. at the foot of a piece of copy was 
always good enough for me and the name of 
Stephen 8S. Stratton on the title-page of this 
fine book ought to, and doubtless will, commend 
it to admirers of Paganini all over the globe. 
Ainsi soit-il !’’ 

Perhaps no artist in the world has been 
written about so much as Paganini; take up any 
book or journal on musical doings and you are 
sure to come across that illustrious name if not 
in one, in some other form! Paganini died in 
1840, yet, the world has had to wait till 1907 for 
the publication of a work that cannot fail to 


. trations, paper and binding are all equa 
‘and I can therefore with the greatest confidence 





arouse the interest of all interested in music 
and especially in the violin. This great work 
forms No. XVII. of the famous Strad Library 
and reflects the greatest credit on the thorough- 
ness with which Ticetten completed his task, for 
he left nothing undone to throw fresh light on 
the great Genoese virtuoso’s life as a ‘‘ Man,”’ 
‘‘an Artist, his Contemporaries,’  ‘‘ His 
Methods of Playing,’’ ‘‘ His Compositions,’’ 
‘* Memorials,’”’ etc., which make the headings for 
some of his chapters, twelve in number. The 
first chapters deal more particularly with the 
life of Paganini himself such as ‘‘ His Boyhood,”’ 
‘‘Karly Triumphs,’’ ‘‘Tours on the Continent, 
England, Italy,’ ‘‘His Final Tour” and ‘ His 
Death.’ In all of these, the author gives 
ample proof of his wide knowledge, his great 
judgment in his arrangement and treatment of 
the material at his disposal, in a word, it is a 
work that will make the name of its writer ring, © 
wherever the English language is spoken ! 

But this is not all that is contained in this 
interesting work, for following these chapters 
is an excellent ‘‘ Bibliography,” giving a list of 
the principal works written on the life of the 
artist pre) the illustrations, 27 in number, 
form another most attractive feature of the 
work. These are all beautifully printed, in- 
cluding several fac-simile examples of his MSS., 
4 or 5 portraits of him, the houses in which he - 
was born and died, his tomb, reproductions of 
some of the bills announcing his concerts in 
England, a photo of his famous Guarnerius 
(now in the Museum in Genoa) and many other 
valuable relics of the great player, together with 
other interesting notes on the illustrations con- 
tained in the volume. 

And now, let me give a word of praise to the 
publishers and printers to whom, no doubt, 
great credit is due for the excellent way and 
style the volume is ‘‘ got up!’’ yt eee. illus- 

ly fine 


recommend it to the attention and to the 
perusal of all my readers, and I am quite sure, 
they will after having taken note of its contents 
admit that it is without the least doubt one of 
the most fascinating and interesting books they 
have ever read! BE. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All Copy must be written on one side of the 
paper only. The Editor does not hold himself 
responsible for opinions expressed under this 
heading. Rejected MS. cannot be returned. | 








Concert Agents. 

To tHE Epitor or ‘“‘ THe Vio.tin Times.”’ 
S1r,—I notice in last issue of a Contemporar 
athinly ve‘led attack on the hitherto honourable 
profession or calling of a concert agent and I 
must strongly protest against the insinuations 
made by the writer of the article, a well-known 
critic, who I know has been one of the oldest 
contributors to the paper in question. He 
may, no doubt, have his reasons for showing 
his vindictiveness, but he must admit that 
there are white and black sheep in every 
flock and I think it unfair to condemn 
the whole of it for the sake of a few who however 
only swim in such low quarters as to become 
almost harmless to the community. If my 


learned friend will put himself in the place of 
a concert agent, is he going to tell us that he will 
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assist the artists, run risks, take troubles, en- 
gage halls, look after the printings, attendants 
and a hundred and one other things all free, 
gratis and for nothing? My friend, I know 
writes for several papers; is he going to tell me, 
that he attends musical, theatrical, operatic 
and other similar performances all on strictly 
hilanthropical principles, or ‘‘ pro bono pub- 
ico,’ without any remuneration whatever? 
Then why begrudge the honest concert-agent his 
m no means extravagant little ‘‘ pickings’’ for 
all the trouble, good advice and attention he is 
bound to bestow upon his artists or clients and 
possessing the necessary knowledge of the tastes 
of his public, he will, as a matter of course, 
advise them to the best of his ability in the 
choice of their programmes, etc., thus averting, 
if possible, their failure. I do not know, what 
the poor foreigner would do without his help? 
Is the writer willing to take their place without 
a something for himself? 
I quite admit that the concert agent of the 
ats oy day has taken upon himself too much, 
e has over-reached himself, in many cases at 
any rate, so much so, that he has made the poor 
artist his slave whilst not so long ago the artist 
er the concert and the concert agent took a 
ack seat in the play, in fact, I can remember 
the time when there was no concert agent at all, 
at least not to the knowledge of the audience, 
whilst now-a-days it is the concert agent who 
‘‘directs, manages or conducts’”’ the concert, 
whilst the artist has to play the part of a slave 
or a kind of a bear who fiddles and sings and 
plays to the sweet pipings of his entrepreneur ! 
The concert agent has of late become a kind of 
indispensable nuisance, but it is entirely left to 
the artist to either avail himself of the services 
of the agent, or to dispense with the luxury b 

being his own agent. He will find in the end, 
that by becoming the latter, he will save 
nothing (financially speaking) and inflict upon 
himself” a great deal of trouble, anxiety and 
disappointment. This, of course, does not 
app y so much to artists domiciled in England, 
than it refers to the poor foreign artists that 
come here with full pockets and great expecta- 
tions, but return to their ‘‘ Home, sweet home,’’ 
poorer in pocket but wiser in mind ! 

I shall be glad if the writer will admit that 
he has made a mistake or that I have misunder- 
stood him. 

1 remain, Sir, 
Brighton, Yours truly, 
20 May, 1907. FIDDLER. 


I fully endorse the opinions as expressed by 

‘‘ Fiddler”? and in my experience, which dates 

as far back as 1880 (probably before my friend 

was out of his teens), I have found all entre- 

preneurs, concert agents and managers the 

most obliging, kind-hearted and civil people in 

the world, always ready to do the best they 

could for a deserving artist and always ready to 

lend a helping hand to a stranger, not infre- 

quently to their own cost and often even to their 

own disadvantage. The foreigner, if aspiring 

to future fame, ambitious and anzious to add to 

“his laurels by appearing in London, must con- 
tribute something to keep the ball rolling and 

this something is his £. s. d. without which after 

all, life only becomes a misery, and with which 

some people are endowed to a greater measure 

than others; those, that have Home will spend 
it if not in one, then in another form, but if 








they must spend it, then I say, let them spend 
tt to satisfy their own ambitions and gratify 
their own vanity; by doing that they all cates 
the least pase and. will do themselves and 
others the least harm.—Epiror, 


Re Free Tuition. 
To tHE Epitor or ‘‘ Tae Vio.tin Times.”’ 


Sir,—Having joined the ranks of the glorious 
musical profession, allow me, Sir, to put before 
you and your many readers a somewhat extra- 
ordinary case, which ought, I think, to be grati- 
fied henceforth to the fullest expectations of the 
writer of the following epistle which I received 
the other morning.- It ran thus: 

Dear Srr,—Being a reader of your ‘ Violin 

Times’’ I hope I shall not be taking a liberty 
in asking a little advice on violin matters. 
_I am a pupil of Mr. —-— (I believe an old 
pupil of yours) and began learning the violin in 
Sept., 1905, not having any previous knowledge 
of music. I have gone through scales in three 
octaves, various studies in Loder’s Instruction 
Book, Campagnoli six Duets, and have had: 

Ist. Beethoven’s Romance in F 

2nd. Beethoven’s Romance in G. 

38rd. Ernst’s ‘‘ Elegie.” 

4th. Mendelssohn’s Andante Movement from 
Concerto. 

5th. Spohr’s Adagio Movement from Ninth 
Concerto. 

Of course I cannot play any of these works 
to my own satisfaction, but my master seems 
to approve of my cate fy Do you think, Sir, 
I am on the right road to fiddle playing, taking 
into consideration that I can only practice for 
two hours daily. 

My reason for writing is, not having a great 
deal of money, I do not wish to see my time 
and money wasted. 

Kindly advise, 
Tones faithfully, 
Ee: Ge 


London, May 22nd, 1907. 


You will admit, Sir, the above is a thoroughly 
extraordinary letter, which I answered in the 
usual business way, by informing its writer 
‘“‘that in my opinion he had made satisfactory 
progress, me 4 justifying him to continue his 
studies with the same master, but that it was all 
a question as to How”’ he played the pieces 
named in his letter, to decide which I was bound 
to hear him play, after which I would no doubt 
be able to form a final judgment and give him 
the desired advice to the best of my ability and 
as my conscience and experience may direct me 
to do. I further told him that I would meet 
him anywhere he liked to suggest in the West 
End (I named several places) and that I would 
pay for the hire of the room and that I would 
stipulate only a nominal fee of 10/6 for ex- 
penses, fare, hire of room, etc. 

To this I received the age. reply: ? 
Dear Srr,—-Thanks for your kind letter an 
invitation of yesterday, but I am not in a posi- 
tion to pay 10/6, perhaps at some future date 
I may be able, but, until then, I shall peg away 

at the fiddle. E A 

With your experience in the music world, Sir 
is thére any rich lady or gentleman to whom 
could apply, that would help.to give me about 
two years’ study at the violin, so that I could 
play eight hours a day, without having to go 
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to my daily work, you see T want to make the 
violin my profession. 

If you would care to have a talk with me on 
the Telephone, I shall be at 5328 London Wall, 
1.30 to 2.30 on Monday. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
s. ©. 


Not knowing the desirable rich lady or gentle- 
man anxious to adopt this no doubt deserving, 
promising and talented youth, I beg to draw 
your attention to the case, hoping that you 
may perhaps be able to help my correspondent 
out of his dilemma, and I shall be glad to hear 
from you at your earliest convenience, as I con- 
sider the case a really pressing and most 
deserving one. 

Thanking you before-hand, dear Sir, I am 

Yours very truly, 
PETER POWELL. 
Violinist. 
East Whitechapel, 
London, May 22nd, 1907. 


We hare much pleasure in giving this corres- 
pondence the desired publicity and hope both 
the parties may be lucky in meeting such a 
white elephant as a philanthropically disposed 
ay lady or gentleman, or if possible, both !— 
UD. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Violin Classes. In my opinion class singing 
and violin teaching in classes cannot be com- 
pared with one another; but on this like on 
many other subjects, opinions are divided. 
Private tuition will certainly advance you 
farther and much quicker, and I should advise 
you to go to a good master, 7.e., if you can afford 
it. 

Patriot. You wish to know if I could help 
you to win a scholarship because ‘‘ you are an 
English born subject.’’ [am sorry I cannot assist 
you in the matter but for the benefit of people 
similarly situated to you, I should advise you to 
read this month’s ‘‘ Correspondence Column ’’ 
headed ‘‘ Free Tuition.’? You strongly remind 
me of the late George du Maurier’s famous 
violinist, who was flattered by a charming 
duchess. ‘‘ You must come down to Crowley 
Hall,’’ she said to him after expressing her 
delight at his playing, ‘‘and play to me. Then 
[ will show you my roses, which are the finest 
you have ever seen grown in England.”’ ‘‘ Alas,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ Your Grace is very friendly, but I 
have a wife and five children and they do not 
live upon roses, indeed they don’t !’’ 

Alpha. You say you have gone through 
Polonaski’s Primer and his 7 Positions, you may 
now take up his 12 Etudes and his Scales and 
Arpeggi, then proceed to Kayser’s 3 books of 
Etudes, Dont’s Op. 37 called the ‘‘Gradus ad 
Parnassum,”’ after which you may write to me 
again. 

Violin. I can recommend you _ Accolay’s 
violin Concerto in A minor, you will find it just 
within your ability; it is published by Schott 
and Co. 

F. R. S. Order (from your bookseller if you 
like) Stratton’s work on Paganini; you will find 
a review on it in this month’s Viotin Times. 

V. S. F. Your letter to hand; wi 
find the address of the Baron you na 
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Catgut. Strings are not made of this gut but 
of the gut of a goat; if yours are made of catgut, 
how can you expect them to be other than the 
very worst kind? 

Stella. You are quite right and must have 
done very well so far; now, do not go the wrong 
way to work, and keep to your master, who, you 
say, is very good to you. Write to me again in 
a year’s time. 

O. B. K. Isend you by to-day’s mail a copy 
of the Chemnitzer ph mati Fam Zeitung, dated 12 
April, a.c. You will find in it some entertain- 
ing reading regarding myself on p. 1 of Beilage 
2. How I have got there I do not know; you 
may show it to friend fF who understands Ger- 
man. I received your letter and thank you for 
its contents. 

A. K. L. You say you are a great admirer of 
Bach and so we all are. In reply to your letter, 
the ‘‘Neue Bachgesellschaft’’ is going to have 
a festival in connection with the house and 
museum of Bach—the Society has just acquired 
in Eisenach, where 2 or 3 grand concerts will be 
held. The Weimar court orchestra is engaged 
for the occasion and amongst the soloists will be 
Dr. Josef Joachim. The festival seems to 
assume some importance and you may get fuller 
yarticulars concerning it by addressing the 
ton. Sec., Dr. O. von Hase, c/o Messrs. Breit- 
kopf and Haertel, Leipzig, Germany. 

Amateur. There has been such a worker in 
existence as Alletsee. He worked in Munich, 1714- 
1740 and he is looked upon as one of the best 
Bavarian makers. M. Paul de Wit, of Leipzig, 
has in his possession avery fine specimen, also a 
small ’cello. The maker ap ears also to have 
worked in Venice (about 1750 and his labels are 
worded some in old German, some in Latin type. 
The value of an instrument may be between 
£25-50, according to state of preservation. 

Fingerboard. I have heard of such a mon- 
strosity being in the market, but prefer to have 
nothing to do with it. I dare say it is like most 
improvements since the time of Stradivarius 
‘“‘not wanted.”’ =. F, 





Monsieur Epovarp bE ReszkEg, the celebrated 
basso, announces that, in response to many re- 
quests from his brother, onsieur Jean de 
Reszke, and several well-known artists, he has 
decided to establish in London a branch School 
of the famous tenor’s world-renowned Paris 
Vocal Academy. Artists and students will now 
have the exceptional opportunity offered them 
of acquiring from Monsieur Edouard de Reszke, 
personally, the method which has made the 
names of the brothers famous throughout the 
world. For all information apply to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. de Winter, Chatham House, George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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